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Starting out, we feel like picking up 
Pegler’s sand blaster and taking a full 
swing at those fellows who are always 
trying to tear some editor apart, partic- 
ularly if the editor is of some so-called 
trade journal. They have been screaming 
at the distinguished Dr. Edward J. Ryan, 
editor of popular Oral Hygiene, recently. 
Few dentists have worked harder and 
given such valuable service to dentistry 
as Dr. Ryan. Yet we have the spectacle 
of a little handful of men trying to 
break him or his publication down. Those 
making the attempt are, for the most 
part, small-minded men who do dentis- 
try no good. Dr. Ryan is magnificently 
equipped to defend himself if he chooses, 
and needs no defense at our hands. He 
is always on the fairways. He has never 
found it necessary to tee up in the rough. 


We know, positively, that the majority 
of dentists who hold offices in the dental 
societies are not politicians. Now and 
then, a dentist scrambles into office who 
is undistinguished in private practice, 
never takes postgraduate work and never 
attends technical clinics, but who sets 
himself up as a great defender of den- 
tistry and a good legislator. This man 
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may even go out and seek an injunction 
to prevent hygienists from operating in 
his state. He is a paradox. He is a tory, 
but he carries a flaming banner. We hope 
that this type of office holder will be dis- 
covered earlier in his career in the future. 
This for the general good of dentistry. 
As we have pointed out before here, the 
men who are elected or appointed to 
office should be of the highest caliber 
with health dentistry in his heart and 
mind. The other type should be kept out 
of the club house. 


We are going to install a department 
in TIC for the publishing of letters which 
come to us. We became determined to do 
this after reading a letter signed by three 
dental assistants from Buffalo who were 
outraged by the letter we published in 
February TIC that was signed “Worn 
Out Dentist”. The ladies really used a 
nine-iron. 


We have caddied long enough on this 
course today and we are satisfied withthe 
tips. ‘This is the time for all good Service 
men to get out their clubs and go to the 
aid of their party. 


James Rosinson, Editor 
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Forecast 


By LOUIS R. HILL, D.D.S. 


Dr. Hill is one of the widely known Dental 


Economists in America, is a brilliant Lecturer, 
Teacher and Counsellor on Practice Manage- 


ment. 


Today, rampant optimism holds sway. On every 
hand one reads of the unprecedented prosperity that 
lies ahead. Such unanimity of opinion on the part of 
those expert at reading future trends is heartening, 
but an important question is, how greatly will den- 
tists participate in this prosperous era? 

At the risk of being unpopular because of my 
dissident and distasteful views, I feel that the extrav- 
agant claims of many that big times lie immediately 
ahead for dentists may prove disappointing. 

It is my considered belief that a period of famine 
lies ahead for some dentists and a dull and quiescent 
period for others. Of course, there will be some who 
run counter to the trend, meeting the challenge intel- 
ligently and boldly and rising to new heights of 
income. But, percentage wise, they will be few. 

Everywhere dentists have been overtaxed by a 
rush of patients during the period of war. Why? 
Let’s examine several of the causes with a view to 
seeking an answer. 

There were fewer civilian dentists because many 
practitioners were commissioned to serve in the 
armed forces. Secondly, more persons had more 
money in their possession than ever before. But, 
important as these causes are, they pale before the 
major one. As you know, the chief cause was that 
people were unable to buy the articles which they 


normally would use because products were not 
available. 

It has been well known for many years that a 
— man’s greatest competition came from 
uxury items which were craved to the exclusion of 
bodily care. Automobiles, radios, refrigerators, vac- 
uum sweepers, washing machines and numerous 
other items competed with professional men for that 
portion which was left from a person’s dollar after 
his creature comforts were satisfied. 

When the government, in a sweeping edict, 
caused the cessation of manufacture of these prod- 
ucts for gracious, peacetime living, and industry 
turned to the gigantic task of producing munitions, 
supplies and equipment for waging wat, the stage 
was set for a period of unparalleled prosperity for 
dentists. With his competitors suddenly annihilated, 
it was easy to foresee a golden age for dentists. Soon 
money began to burn in the public pocket and spend- 
ing was channelled into the few remaining outlets 
among which were the welfare services, amusements, 
jewelry, fur coats and clothing. Scarcities and a deter- 
ioration of quality of many available goods became 
the order of the day. 


A news item some months ago stated that a report 
was placed on the White House desk revealing that, 
of the total savings amassed during the war period, 
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eighty-seven percent was saved by one-third of the 
people while two-thirds had laid away only thirteen 
rcent. If true, this would mean that most of the 
savings gravitated to the few and the rank and file 
had accumulated meager savings. Any long delay in 
reconversion might require that these savings be 
tapped for mere subsistance and some who have been 
saving to buy certain unprocurable articles may not 
have the money when weer sage reach retail 
outlets. An employee of a t company told me 
recently he was feeling pretty blue after cashing 
his last war bond. Adversity had overtaken his fam- 
ily and his savings were now entirely exhausted. He 
and his wife lamented that their joint resolve to let 
nothing disturb their nucleus of saving this time had 
failed, that life’s unexpected vicissitudes had levelled 
them again. He further said if I banked in an indus- 
trial district, I would be shocked at the number 
cashing their war bonds, some from necessity and 
others because they had heard that inflation would 
lower the value of the dollar and they wanted to get 
the most out of their money before this occurred. 
In the past, other competitors of dentists have 
been cosmetics and beauty treatments, cigarettes and 
silk hosiery, to enumerate but a few. Lest you believe 
that there has been any fundamental change in the 
buying habits and wants of people, the Chica 
Herald American in the Fall of 1944 conducted a 
survey to learn how people were going to spend 
their money once the restraints and restrictions im- 


posed during the war were lifted. This poll dis- - 


closed that in first position unchallenged by its near- 
est rival was nylon hosiery, (2) girdles, (3) shoes. 
These were the expressed preferences of women, 
who represent eighty-five percent of America’s buy- 
ing power. 

Now isn’t it reasonable to assume that with the 
reappearance of all these products in the markets 
everywhere there will be a decline in the demand 
for bodily care? This seems a rational appraisal of 
the conditions we may confront very soon. 

When vacant spaces appear in the appointment 


‘book and there are empty chairs in the reception 


room the foregoing factors will be at work. Pros- 
pective — will be in stores discussing the pur- 
chase of new home equipment, arranging to finance 
such purchases, discussing the merits of products 
with friends, seeking a suitable location for the 
erection of the new home, trying to find the materials 
for its construction, or planning a myriad of other 
postponed projects. 

Let us face the sober realities. Business is enter- 
ing the keenest competitive period in our economic 


history. Company will vie with company for favor-: 


able positions in an active market based on satisfy- 
ing accumulated demands with accumulated savings. 
Company executives will be certain that the engi- 
neering department has streamlined their products so 
that they possess all the beauty of design and eye 
appeal possible. The advertising staff will be com- 


missioned to illustrate the products in vivid colors 
and glamorize them with equally colorful words. 
Salesmen will be schooled in presenting the products 
—, In this climate of business rivalry, pro- 
essional men will be severely tested in everyday 
practice. We have no sales meetings to invigorate us 
and imbue us with enthusiasm before meeting our 
tients. How to influence patients favorably has 
ee studied and applied by too few. As demand 
slackens, such techniques will be indis le for 
noteworthy success in future practice. And procras- 
tination, now, in planning for the critical dies that 
lie ahead, will cost heavily. 

Should you evaluate this picture as too melan- 
choly, remember this. In the past, dentists have never 
participated in the early stages of a boom period. We 
shared in its later stages. And, when general business 
is declining, the level of demand for our services is 
still maintained. Too frequently, this leads to an 
attitude of false and unwarranted optimism. 

The following observation is based on a period 
of eighteen years devoted exclusively to aiding den- 
tists in practice development. A dentist is generally 
optimistic when he should be pessimistic, and pessi- 
mistic when he should be optimistic. Lack of space 
forbids elaborating this finding. But my plea today 
is that we view the future realistically. While it is 
evident that some dentists who left civilian practice _ 
will not return and that there will be a decline in 
the number of dental practitioners from other causes, 
I doubt that this will sufficiently compensate for the 
decline in the number of patients socliitg our bene- 
ficent services. 

Should this grim forecast not materialize, I shall 
be overjoyed. But should it eventuate, advance warn- 
ing may be helpful. From Biblical history, we learn 
that lean years follow fat years, and we are warned 
to store up fat against the lean years. Shrewd bus- 
iness men have always pursued this pattern. Today, 
every dentist should be putting aside a portion of his 
surplus, saving for the time when his present peak 
income will deteriorate. 

And he should watch his collections with a more 
alert eye than has been his custom in recent years. 
Wariness on this score will save distressing losses. 
The suggestion for this watchfulness applies espec- 
ially to dentists in communities where war plants 
have sprung up, attracting new families. More about 
this, together with other suggested remedies to use 
in meeting the difficult times ahead, will appear in 
an early issue. 

Being prepared for an emergency enables us more 
advantageously to deal with it when it comes and, 
should the emergency never arrive, we will not have 
been harmed by being ready. For this is the time to 
follow the sage axiom, ‘‘It is better to have protection 
and not need it than to need it and not have it”. 


10607 Pinewood Ave., 
Tujunga, California. 
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Che Value of Credit Ratings 
lo the Dentist 


By LLOYD H. DODD, D.D.S.* 


This article, by an author who is an 
authority on the subject, tells the why, 
when and how of credit ratings and credit 


bureaus. 


It is unfortunate, but true, that many patients who 
respect the professional skill of the dentist will ridi- 
cule his business ability. For many years there pre- 
vailed a widespread belief that if the dentist served 
his patient in a competent manner, he would auto- 
matically be successful without paying any attention 
whatsoever, to the financial side of | his practice. 


The result of the practical application of this 

licy was that many a dentist and his wife and fam- 
ily have had to pass their last days in want and the 
dentist gave not only his life and talents but the 
lives of his dear ones as well. 


Today a dentist can, through common sense busi- 
ness methods which will not jeopardize his ethical 
standing, eliminate much of the financial insecurity 
known in the and at the same time further en- 
hance the possibilities of his professional success. 

One of the most important elements the dentist 
elimination of the “dead beat” and 
this can be accomplished by the proper use 
credit bureau. 

Let it be strictly understood that this article in 
no manner reflects on those honest persons who 


*President-elect, Illinois State Dental Society Mem- 
_ ber, Council on Dental Health, A.D.A. 


might happen to be classed in the low income group; 
methods have been and are being utilized to 
care of them. 


Definition of Credit—Credit may be defined as 
the faith that men place in each other—whether 
they be a block, a mile, or thousands of miles apart. 
Credit rating consists of no more than determining 
the patient's good name for meeting his obligations; 
yet it is the vital progressive force of modern indus- 
trial and professional civilization—‘“The promises 
men live by.” 


Misused Credit an Evil 

Credit misused is equally destructive. Men who 
keep their promises are the constructive group of 
debtors who mean profits and more professional 
services, but ‘“‘dead-beats,” slow payers and ‘‘skips” 
are business wreckers and can turn credit into a de- 
structive force, which to each individual credit 
tor means losses of profit and investment. This 
condition can be Fel considerably by the 
regular systematic use of Credit Reports. We can 
keep credit profitable with Credit Reports secured 

through our Credit Bureaus. 


Just W hat Is a Credit Bureau?—A credit bureau 
is to the credit grantor what a clearing house is to 
the bank. It is a pivot around which credit business 
may circulate with safety. It is a clinic for the chronic 
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credit abuser. It is a beacon light on an uncharted 
sea; a credit grantor’s organization for the promo- 
tion of a credit man’s welfare. It is an educational 
center for disseminating among the public, such 
propaganda as will aid a credit grantor’s work. 


A well established and soundly conducted credit 
bureau is more than a reporting bureau. It exerts a 
silent and powerful influence which restrains people 
from asking for credit if there is doubt as to their 
ability to pay or when they do not intend to pay. 
Having obtained credit, the average patient is mind- 
ful of the Credit Bureau's watchful eye and is care- 
ful to keep his record good. A surprisingly lar, 
number of people need just a little of this Credit 
Bureau influence to keep their budget balanced and 
their bills paid. 


Credit is a proud word—was originally a proud 
word—always will be a proud word. What does it 
mean? Belief, trust, assurance, keeping of contracts, 
confidence, reputation for trustworthiness, character, 
ch title to praise, esteem, honor, reputation for 
solvency, probity, deserving, trustworthy, merito- 
rious, power resulting from possession of a good 
name, source of esteem or respect, trust in integrity 
and financial capacity. Some business and profes- 
sional people say credit is not a good ant , they 
would substitute ‘‘divided payments,” or some simi- 
lar words. Rather than seek a substitute, we would 
advocate renewed vigor and dignity in our dictation. 
No dodging, apologizing, questioning whether it is 
tight or constructive to have, to keep and to use, 
credit. Credit is one of the great words. 


That Good Feeling of Contentment and ay 
dence—Members, who regularly use the Credit 
Bureau, do so with a feeling of justifiable confidence. 
This unusual and gratifying condition has been 
brought about through the close, unselfish, coopera- 
tive spirit that has been existing for many years 
among retailers, professional men and business men 
in this area. It is that wholehearted effort and genu- 
ine willingness to give favorable and unfavorable 
information for the convenience as well as the pro- 
tection of all, that is making it possible for the Credit 
Bureau to make better reports, distinctly styled to 
the modern trend. When it is possible to improve 
even to a greater extent, your Credit Bureau will be 
among the leaders. 


Credit Bureau an Asset 
Consistently, Credit Bureau service is a distinct 
advantage and benefit. It is a worthwhile practice 
that pays dividends. 


Just in Case You May Forget.—Many business 
and professional men recall what events took place 
after the last war. How well they remember what 
happened to workers when the cloud of battle had 
vanished. 


Probably the most important thing was the trend 
of workers to “hop and skip” from one area to 
another in search of employment. How hard it was 
to locate debtors, and how we expected unemployed 
workers to pay their bills when they returned to 


employment. 


A large per cent of war time workers will not find 
it convenient to pay old bills when they are re-em- 
pope New cars, merchandise of a luxurious nature, 
and other war time restricted articles will be pur 
chased in preference to paying old accounts. 


Train the Youth 

America's Future-—The future of America lies 
in her youth, those young people still in the forma- 
tive years of life and those other young people who 
have been fighting for this land of ours. These 
young people are coming back to the business of liv- 
ing in a peacetime economy, of buying and selling of 
earning and spending, of raising the next generation. 
Many of these young people have never had the 
experience of making a living, budgeting and 
learning that debts must be paid. American business 
and professional people owe them that education. 
They should not be taught the “hard way”’ of bitter 
experience. They can be led into the right way if 
every credit grantor will take the time to see they 
are acquainted with the terms of credit and under- 
stand the responsibilities of credit buying. A good 
credit relations program is essential to the future of 
American youth in business and professional life. 


Thoughtful Creditors Study Future Risks —A 
Credit Bureau, or Credit Exchange, is essentially a 
service institution. It does for its members and users 
what they cannot do as well nor as economically. 
They collect information, record and index it against 
the thousands of occasions when it will be needed 
to facilitate business or personal transactions based 
on credit. 


We are now in the midst of some reconversion 
and its attendant economic upsets. Your patients, 
many of whom are not permanent residents of your 
town and adjacent territory, will begin to drift to 
other communities. 


Overtime wages are gradually disappearing and 
many of them do not have the excess funds that they 
have had during the past few years. Accounts will 
have to be watched from now on more carefully than 
has been necessary in recent times. 


Unless this is done you can easily wake up one 
day with many past due accounts on your books and 

tients gone. When delinquency appears it would 
a wise to draw a new report from the Credit Bureau 
and find out just what the debtor's situation is at 
the moment. Following these. suggestions will save 
you many times over, the cost of Bureau services. 
The next six months will be a period when credit 
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granting should be handled with considerable care 
and plenty of information. Thoughtful creditors 
will be consistent users of Credit Bureau reports. 


Report Made by Individual 

Clear Understanding.—A credit report is an accu- 
rate copy of the picture painted by the subject of the 
report, himself, in his own credit dealings. Nothing 
more, nothing less. No Credit Bureau a single 
thing to do with the painting of this picture. It is the 
duty of the reporting organization to give a true 
and accurate copy of the picture. Your Credit Bureau 
does not manufacture credit reports! They merely 
assemble the information as compiled and do not 
make a “good” or “bad” report—the credit seeker 
or user is the one who does that for himself. 


The following are excerpts from Daily Court re- 
ports issued by the Credit Bureau of Decatur, Inc. 


Another Score for Credit Reports.—"You deal in 
exceptions,” said a critic of credit reporting not long 
ago. “Exceptions to what?” we asked him. He re- 

P ied, ae to the rule that most people are 
undamentally honest.” Perhaps it is true that we 
are always talking about the necessity of getting 
credit reports to make sure that credit is not being 
given to ‘‘skips’’, ‘‘dead-beats” and ‘‘chiselers’”’. But 
we also believe in creditors seeing to it that debtors 
are kept within the limits of the amount of credit 
that they can safely handle. (Remember this, fellow 
dentists. ) 


Many People Reliable 

However, to get back to our critic, we probably 
do forget the great mass of credit users who keep 
their records good. We would not care to debate 
the fundamental honesty of all these good people, 
but we do know enough about the great human 
habit of putting off, to know that if there weren't 
a clearing house for records of delinquent accounts 
there would be lots more trouble with delinquents. 
The fact that business and professional men record 
delinquents’ accounts at the Credit Bureau has kept 
many an account up to date. That is certainly another 
score for credit reporting ! 


Accidents Don’t Just road sign at 
a dangerous corner: “Accidents seldom actually 
happen. They are usually caused by the faulty judg- 
ment of some individual.” 


In this sign is food for thought to all persons 
who extend credit The thought expressed applies 
exactly to the extension of credit. Credit losses do 
not simply ee but are usually the result of poor 
judgment or lack of proper information. 


No person's judgment can be sound unless it is 
based upon accurate and dependable information. 
If a person asks for credit you are merely proceed- 
ing by guess work unless you call for a credit re- 
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port. Credit losses nearly always. come from lack 
of knowledge. 


The answer to this is a Factbilt credit report. 
Knowledge of employment and of past performance 
furnish a real basis on which to ane a proper 
decision. Factbilt credit reports provide that kind 
of knowledge. It pays to use them conscientiously 
and consistently. 


Something to Consider —The family which has 
accumulated a thousand dollars in war bonds is not 
necessarily that much richer. Did you ever stop to 
think of this? The same family has lived through 
three or four years using and wearing out house- 
hold furniture, electric refrigerator, rugs, automo- 
bile, in fact, all family equipment. The house needs 
paint, the plaster is cracked, the wife is nervous 
and needs a vacation. The kids want to ride a train, 
and need it. 


Money Goes for Replacements 
By the time dad gets things evened out when 
war time patriotism no longer restricts normal liv- 
ing, only the moths may be left in his purse. And 
he may find himself right back where he started in 
1941. 


What of the thousand dollars saved up? The 
chances are it has all been used up for replacements 
and reconditioning. 


There Were Credit Problems in 1910 Too.— 
“Don’t Keep Sich Things as Assetts and Libilities. 


Dear Sirs 

I got your letter askin for a list of my assetts 
and libilities now I tole you wen I sent in that 
order that I was keepin a resterrant and not a gen- 
rul store and I dont keep sich things as assetts and 
libilities on hand and besides if I did it aint non 
of your bizness how manie have I got no how. They 
was a feller nosin aroun here yesterday wot said 
as how his name was R G Dun & Company and 
he asted me how much money did I have and I 
kicked him clear inter the middle of next Sunday. 
I tell you wot I wont have no meddlin in my bizness 
I am as good as any man and a ---- site bettern some 
if you dont want to sel me them goods why go to 
---- Please answer by next male. 


Your Fren 
Pier Coco” 


FOURTEEN SLOGANS FOR CREDIT 
BuREAU USE 


1. “Call first—charge afterwards—it pays.” 


2. “An ounce of investigation is worth a pound 
of collection.” 


3. “Before you charge—investigate.” 
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. “A man’s judgment is no better than his in- 
formation.” 


5. ““Time—it only takes a few minutes to get a 
report, but if you take on a patient who is a 
bad risk, it will take months to collect.” 


6. “An account properly opened is half collected.” 


7. “Carelessness in extending credit is the grave- 
yard of many a practice.” 


8. ‘Credit Bureau service is the best investment 
you can make.” 


9. “The more you call, the more you save.” 
10. “Call for a report on every credit applicant.” 
11. “Get the habit—call first—charge afterwards.” 


12. “Too often ‘Charge it, please’ means ‘I'll pay 
when I please.’ ” 


13. “Learn to say ‘No’.” 


14. “A woman's curiosity is excelled only by that 
of a dentist who wants to try out a man just 
once to see if he will pay him when he does 
not pay others.” 


Don’t Judge by Looking 

You Can't Tell by Just Looking at Them.—A 
series of tests were conducted by the Department 
of Psychology at the University of Kansas, to dis- 
cover whether criminal traits could be determined 
merely through photographs of facial characteristics. 
Photographs of prominent world figures and the 
lowest type of criminals were shuffled and shown 
to a group of fifty senior students of psychology. 
Here are some of the results: Twenty-six students 
picked J. Edgar Hoover as a definite criminal type; 
fifteen students picked Ethel Barrymore as a gang- 
ster's moll; twenty students selected Emperor Hiro- 
hito as a dope; also, noted gangsters were deter- 
mined to be responsible citizens by this group of 
trained psychologists. 


Credit executives who have used this same eyeball 
test in trying to determine whether an applicant 
for credit is a good risk have also found out that 
such a test is not dependable. Credit reports are 
based on ledger information and court records 
which are always necessary to get a true picture of 
the paying habits of the individual. 


Dependable, FACTBILT CREDIT REPORTS 
can be had by calling your Credit Bureau. 


Here’s One for the Books 
For years we have had in our files twenty-six 
accounts totaling $581.36 against a Decatur citizen, 
let's call him Mr. Jones. 


For a long time this man was employed in a local 
government position so that he was not subject to 
garnishment, However, before we even thought of 


garnishment, every other means of persuading him 
to pay was used. We appealed to his civic pride; 
the fact that his living came from taxpayers, from 
the very people whose bills we were trying to col- 
lect. We also appealed to his supervisors for co- 
operation. In the meantime, bills continued to come 
in and be listed. Some of the accounts were reduced 
to judgment but he seemed to be judgment proof. 


Then came the war! Our hero removed himself 
to one of the local defense plants. After consider- 
able difficulty, one grocery account was collected in 
full and on the others a payment arrangement set 
ue This payment arrangement was lived up to 

ut one week out of every three. Mr. Jones as- 
sured us that most of the accounts were true and 
correct and should be paid. At the same time he 
was a patient of one of our local physicians even 
on his last call in our office, he showed us a pre- 
scription by his physician for whom we had one 
account for collection and evidently another account 
at the time on this physician's books. 


Mr. Jones Went Bankrupt 


A few days ago we received the notice of his 
bankruptcy as did all the rest of his creditors. We 
are not sure what the moral to this story is, if there 
is a moral. We believe you will agree with us that 
there is something very unfair here. First, Mr. Jones 
received the services and the merchandise of a great 
number of Decatur physicians, dentists and busi- 
ness houses. For the most part, these people never 
received any part of the money due them. Secondly, 
that this man could so easily wipe these obligations 
out by bankruptcy and will probably continue to 
receive credit, more medical service, more dental 
service, and more merchandise for which he prob- 
ably will never pay. 


Just How Much Does a Credit Bureau Benefit 
a Community?—In communities where no credit 
bureau exists, bad debt losses run from two to five 
per cent. 


In communities where an active and modern 
credit bureau operates, bad debt losses are about 
one-half of one per cent. 


That’s the difference of one and one-half and 
one-half per cent. It's brought about by careful 
checking of credit applicants and by the “police” 
effort of a credit bureau. People pay better when 
they know their record is kept in a credit bureau, 
available to the credit grantors of the community. 


This percentage of saving means a tremendous 
amount when figured in dollars and cents. It’s many 
times over the cost of a credit’ bureau membership. 


Yes, a credit bureau benefits a community. It is 
one of the best investments a business or pro- 
fessional man can make. 
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The Return of the Jones Family.—Remember the 
Joneses? They were the family we used to try to 
keep up with. Since the war, however, with all of 
its restrictions, rationing, etc., we haven't heard so 
much about them because theoretically they couldn't 
have any more than we could. In other words, it 
hasn't been too difficult to “keep up with the 
Joneses” for the past couple of years. 


However, after the war when durable goods like 
automobiles, refrigerators, radios and fur coats are 
available again, look out. The Joneses are going to 
buy all of these things in large quantities. 


Now some will have saved up for this time and 
will have the cash to pay for a new automobile, a 
new refrigerator or a fur coat for the wife, but 
a great many will have spent their war-time wages 
and will have nothing in the old sock to buy with. 


However, will this keep them from wanting cars, 
coats or radios? No! When they see the Joneses 
sporting a new car they'll have to have one and 
they'll buy it “on time’ and let the butcher, the 
baker and candle-stick maker whistle for their 
money. 


» A Man Makes His Own Rating 

The Biter Gets Bit.—Some just can’t 
understand why unpaid accounts locally, or in some 
other city, should cause them to be declined credit. 
They forget that a credit record is made by them- 
selves regardless of the city, and that is why there 
is a chain of affiliated credit bureaus throughout the 
nation. 


If it were not for this modern method of inter- 
change between cities, merchants and professional 
men would take a terrible lacing in bad debt losses. 
The intentional non-payer could easily skip from 
city to city, leaving behind a string of headaches 
for the merchants and professional people of each 
city. But thanks to the credit bureaus, credit records 
follow their owners like a shadow. 


Say Yes or No After You Know.—There’s a 
little word in our language spelled ‘‘N-o”, pro- 
nounced no, as in know. You say you've heard of 
the word? Well, why don’t you use it occasionally ? 
After all, a credit manager or office assistant in 
charge of credits and collections is responsible for 
sorting the good from the bad credit risks. It doesn’t 
require any judgment to say yes to every one who 
asks for credit. Want an example of what we mean? 
Here’s one. This debtor came to Decatur from a 
neighboring state, late in 1944. A short time after 
he arrived here the Credit Bureau there forwarded 
to us for collection these accounts. 


Machine shop $6.45 Physician $3.50 


Physician 14.00 Ladies’ store 7.45 
Physician 24.00 Private acct. 6.25 
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Shortly after we started to work on this list, the 
debtor left for Chicago. Then our members, you 
and you and you, sent in these accounts for col- 
lection. 


Clothing store $10.25 

Laundry 6.30 

Insurance office 4.23 Grocer 8.80 

Service station 8.11 Grocer 67.51 
Dairy $12.56 


Hospital $10.25 
Service station 42.81 


Inquire Regardless of Prestige 


Not one of the above—not one—bothered to call 
for a credit report first. Of course this debtor was 
district manager of & Co., a 
well known firm, so you just presumed that his 
credit had to be good, but you were wrong. Remem- 
ber credit reports first and that little word “no” 
occasionally. 


No Previous Credit History. — “No previous 
credit history” may be a more frequent answer to 
requests for credit reports in the next year. A popu- 
lar magazine recently had a humorous squib on the 
fact that one of our veterans had a little trouble 
getting a credit application approved because of 
this lack of previous credit history. Many of our 
veterans spent the last few years without being able 
to establish a credit record. What that credit record 
will be when it is written depends on two things: 
(1) What the veteran’s own character is like and 
(2) what kind of a start he gets in credit purchases. 
Denial of credit because of the lack of a history 
will reflect on the credit grantor but a proper ex- 

lanation of credit terms and what is expected of 
the debtor will start the veteran on the path to a 
good credit experience. You owe it to these men 
and women to help them get the right start—let 
the Credit Bureau help you with your approach to 
this problem. 


Public Relations.—For years we have interviewed 
thousands of debtors who have been referred to the 
Bureau because their affairs were in a terrible mess. 
Some of them were hopelessly involved. 


You would be amazed at the high percentage of 
those debtors whom we helped to rehabilitate theit 
credit, and put them back on their feet. With their 
bills paid, they could look everyone in the eye with 
the knowledge that they had proven their inherent 


honesty. 


We are anxious to continue this service and urge 
our members to encourage people to come to our 
office about their record. To handle these individuals 
quickly and uniformly we use a standard form, 
which has proven to be a good public relations 
builder not only for the Credit Bureau but our mem- 
bers as well. 
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Credit Don’‘ts 


Don't extend credit without first obtaining a 
complete credit report on the applicant. 


Don’t extend credit on a “hunch” or the fact that 
you are acquainted with the applicant, or he or she 
has been a patient who always paid cash. 


Don't make a partial check by telephoning or 
writing references directly furnished by the appli- 
cant. Naturally, in most cases they will be in good 
standing with such firms. 


Don't extend credit in the face of unsatisfactory 
information because you may feel that the applicant 
will pay you—that you are a better collector. It 
just doesn’t happen that way often enough to war- 
rant the risk involved. 


Check Past-Due Accounts 


Don't permit past-due accounts to run indefinitely. 
If you are unable to make a collection within four 
months, the account should be handed to the col- 
lection department of the Credit Bureau for imme- 
diate attention. 


A retail credit executive, when asked to give ten 
reasons for declining to grant credit based on Credit 
Bureau reports, replied as follows: 


1. Bad business or questionable reputation or 
character. This, he commented, covers many 
angles, for example: illegal business, gambling, 
excessive drinking, etc. 


2. Too frequent change of residence, type of cm- 
ployment or position. The — and the 
employer should have some degree of per- 
manency or stability. 


3. Not strong financially or under age, guarantee 
requested. 


4. Short time or temporary employment when 
credit is not already well established. 


5. No income except allotment. 


6. Has too much debt—mortgages, liens, past due 
accounts. 


7. Always borrowing to pay other bills. 
8. Domestic difficulties. 


9. Disregard of terms, bad paying record, past 
due debts and failure to cooperate. 


10. Extravagant living beyond income and poor 
financial management of personal affairs. 


How to Refuse Credit—The best method of re- 
fusing credit is by saying, “We are sorry that the 
information we have received does not justify our ~ 
opening an account with you at this time.” 


It is a serious breach of faith for you to say, “You 
have a terrible credit record,” or ‘The Bureau gives 
you a bad rating.” Such statements are violations 
of your service contract. They create ill-will, argu- 
ment and misunderstanding. 


Each individual, by his habits of pay, makes his 
own record which is reported by subscribers and 
recorded in Bureau master files. 


Discussion with the applicant as to the details of 
a report tends to interfere with the free flow of 
credit information and may seriously damage the 
community's credit fabric. If there is any question 
regarding any information, always call the Bureau. 


Early Replacement Urged 


When Should You Place Accounts for Collec- 
tion?—The answer is simple: As soon as your own 
collection methods have been exhausted. All of us 
at times, are tempted to hold on to an account, in 
the hope that the individual will come and pay with- 
out pressure being brought. But for every dollar 
that is saved that way five are probably lost because 
the individual moved out of town, becomes unem- 
ployed, spends his money for something else, or 
pays other creditors first. The older an account be- 
comes, the less chance you have of ever realizing 
a cent from it. 


MortTALiTy TABLES 


The average life span from 1879 to 1890 was 
about 34 years. 


The average life span from 1890 to 1911 was 
about 46 years. 


The average life span from 1911 to 1942 was 
about 64 years. 


Here are the facts on the general mortality rate 
on uncollected accounts. 


Accounts 6 months past due are worth: 67 cents 
on the dollar. 


Accounts 1 year past due are worth: 45 cents on 
the dollar. 


Accounts 2 years past due are worth: 23 cents 
on the dollar. 


Accounts 3 years past due are worth: 15 cents 
on the dollar. 
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Accounts 4 years past due are worth: 12 cents 
on the dollar. 


Accounts 5 years past due are worth: 10 cents 
on the dollar. 


Accounts over 5 years past due are worthless. 


Check Receivable Accounts 


Similar to the “American Experience Table of 
Mortality” used by the life insurance companies 
to determine an applicant's life expectancy, the 
statistics of the U. S. Department of Commerce 
show that amount to be collected decreases as the 
delinquency of the debt grows. We are urged to 
check and re-check our accounts receivable. Tomor- 
row there may be less money made by your debtors! 


Excerpts from Answers to Credit Letters Re- 
ceived.—‘I am glad to say that my husband, 
who ran this bill, is now deceased.” 


“I can't pay, I have given birth to a baby boy 
weighing 10 lbs. I hope this is satisfactory.” 


“E donit evem Dt. , hever 
had any work done by him, and furthermore, the 
fillings came out.” 


“If you are so anxious, pay it yourself and add 
years to your life.” 


“I know that I am evading payment, that’s the 
despicable kind of a guy I am.” 


“If it weren't for people like me, how would 
people like you have a job?” 


“I am suffering from collector's insomnia. My 
health is bad.” 


“Sure, the operation was a success, but I’m not. 
I wish you would take this matter up with my wife. 
She’s the one that has the kids. I am a victim of 
circumstances.” 


“Whoever told you I wanted to pay my bills?” 


“Since I got my false teeth, every time I open 
my mouth, people think I am giving them the horse 
laugh.” 


“When I got the goods, they asked me if I wanted 
credit, I didn’t say I would pay.” 


“Hereafter, see me. I don’t like strangers calling 
on my wife.” 


He Huffed and He Puffed.—t'll see the Mayor. 
I'll see the State’s Attorney. I'll see my lawyer. I'll 
report you to the Chamber of Commerce. In fact 
I may take this up with the Governor. So you see, 
here’s a case where we're dealing with a really big 
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shot. Why he’s a very personal friend of the mayor, 
Now measured against such big talk, look what 
our records show. 


Dairy $15.53 Lumber $20.43 
Physician 182.00 Grocery 52.95 
Dept. store 30.07 Furniture 36.81 


We asked him what it was he intended to take 
up with these prominent officials. “Why,” he said, 
“these bills on my record up here (in the Credit 
Bureau) will ruin my standings. There ought to be 
a law against that.” Had he ever considered that 
he could clear his record by paying his bills? Well 
a fellow doesn’t always have the money. Had he 
had ANY money during the last two or three years? 
Oh, yes, some. Why hadn't he paid these bills then? 
Well, you know how it is, as the fellow said, you've 
got to have a little money to relax once in awhile. 
What about your obligation to these people who 
gave you credit when you needed it? That's what's 
wrong, there ought to be a law against these people 
reporting that I haven’t paid them. It “ain't” fair 
to honest people. Do you consider yourself honest? 
I certainly do, that’s why I’m going to see the etc., 
etc., etc. 


Conclusion 


After reading all the factors involving credit 
ratings, it is small wonder that a man when asked 
what was meant by the expression “$5 per’’ said 
it all depended upon the person to whom it referred. 
If it was a preacher, it probably meant $5 per ser- 
mon, if a lawyer $5 per hour, if a dentist, $5 per 
—haps. 


In conclusion let us remember that business men 
say that when a business is too small to protect it 
is also too small to exist. For this reason it seems 
to me that it is wise for the dentist to obtain credit 
ratings on all new patients. 


Your prosperity will depend quite largely upon 
the care you devote to this phase of your practice. 
—860 Citizens Bldg., Decatur, Illinois. 


Author's note: Special thanks is hereby tendered 
to Mr. George P. Johns, Manager, Credit Bureau 
of Decatur, Inc., for his assistance and permission 
to publish certain statements appearing in this 
article—L. H. D. 


Reprinted from the Feb., 1946 issue of the ILLINOIS 
DENTAL JOURNAL by permission. 
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One year has passed since Harry Page introduced 
the Page Mucostatic Impression System in the East 
and it is very appropriate that some kind words were 
pronounced by the profession in regard to the Page 
Mucostatic System. To those of us who were fortu- 
nate to study with and learn by Mr. Page’s ideas, it 
has truly been a blessing, especially on those badly 
recessed mandibles. 

Some of the Mucostatic principles are not entirely 
new to the profession. Drs. Hall, Stansbery, Brock, 
Colburn and, doubtless, many more have employed 
the idea of an impression without pressure which is 
part of the stabilization principle of Mucostatics. 
Dr. G. H. Wilson, in the 1916 edition of his ‘‘Dental 
Prosthesis,” noted the fallacy of atmospheric pres- 
sure in denture retention. He wrote: 

“It is a physical impossibility to exclude the 
film of air between the soft tissues of the mouth 
and the hard base plate except by substituting 
a fluid for the film of air. By the substitution of 
this fluid for the film of air the law of hydrostatics 
is introduced.' The law of hydrostatics is that 
pressure placed upon a confined liquid is equal 
in every direction.* Therefore, a mechanically per- 
fect adapted denture, having a fluid contact, can- 
not be retained by atmospheric pressure, because 
the intervening fluid cqualizes, within and with- 
out, the atmospheric pressure.” 


Dr. Wilson inclined to the belief that adhesion, 
cohesion, or both, were the retentive agents. In many 
cases these, as well as capillarity, are fairly close 
synonyms for surface tension which was shown by 
Page to be the real retentive factor. 

Surface tension is one of the most powerful forces 
in nature and operates by virtue of a thin moisture 
film between two closely fitted surfaces, such as two 
sheets of evenly ground glass (Fig. 1). This tend- 


Page Mucostatic Jmpressions 
NOT A TECHNIQUE, BUT A NEW THOUGHT IN BASIC PRINCIPLES 


By WM. R. DYKINS, D.D.S. 


Reprinted from the November, 1942 issue of TIC 


ency operates in a vacuum as well as under normal 
conditions (Fig. 2). Atmospheric pressure has 
nothing to do with retention. The retentive factor is 
fluid surface tension. 


Surface tension is inversely as powerful as the 
thickness of the film and is independent of atmos- 
pheric pressure. Its power is seriously impaired and, 
ina short time, destroyed entirely if its border menis- 
cus is kept in contact with or submerged in similar 
liquids. Two flat slabs of glass in contact with each 
other, with a tiny film of moisture between them, 
will slide back and forth. Try to pull them apart at 
right angles to their planes. That is the simplest 
illustration of retention we can find—the surface 
tension of a film of liquid between two bodily 
surfaces. 


Place those same slabs of glass in water and watch 
what happens. They come apart easily. (Fig 3). This 
illustration has a dental reference. Squirt water 
around the margins of a denture with good retention. 
If you then test for retention you will find that it 
has been lost. Yet that water is on the outside of the 
denture and not on the inside. Thus, an excess of 
saliva around the denture periphery will actually 
cause the surface tension film under the denture to 
reverse its action and repel the appliance from the 
tissues with consequent loss of retention. 

What happens is easily understood when you 


1The law of hydrostatics states that liquids are incompressible 
except under tremendous loads, soft tissue being approximately 
80% liquid therefore is incompressible. 
2Pascal’s law states that any liquid or semi-liquid when enclosed 
in a rigid container takes on che same shape and rigidity of the 
container. 
From these two laws, two facts stand out. 
1. No distinction need be made between hard and soft tissue. 
2. If pressure or no pressure is used in taking the impression, 
stability is obtained only when the base completely con- 
tacts the tissue. 
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watch the meniscus upon water in a glass. Pour water 
in a glass and you will notice that the surface is not 
perfectly level ; the water curls along the edge of the 
glass. As water is added, the curl or meniscus, moves 
up all the time. Saliva, or water, around the edge of 
a denture also forms a meniscus. As the quantity of 
saliva or water increases, the meniscus rises and is 
transferred from the border of the denture inward 


DESTROYED 
N OUTSIDE LIQUID 
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to a point above the level of the liquid outside that 
border. When that happens the denture begins to 
lose retention. (Fig. 4). 

Although Dr. Wilson recognized the dubious 
value of atmospheric pressure in denture retention, 
he failed to carry the idea to completion. In his next 
paragraph following the aforementioned, he trics 
to explain how atmosphcric pressure may still be 
utilized to retain a denture through the medium of a 
vacuum chamber. The cxhaustion of the air in this 
vacuum chamber is attemptcd by forceful swallowing 
on the part of the paticnt. 

Swallowing, forceful or otherwise, could not cre- 
ate a vacuum under the appliance because any reduc- 
tion in closed mouth pressure would apply cqually 
both outside and inside the denture periphery. Re- 
tention is enhanced by swallowing because the act 
removes the excess saliva outside the denture borders. 
This allows the surface tension meniscus to return 
to its protective position at the denture borders and 
creates a thinner film under the appliance. 

Why Wilson permitted the atmospheric pressure 
idea to confuse him is inexplicable. It remained for 
Harry Page to recognize the value of surface tension 
in denture retention and to apply it knowingly and 
successfully. In the controversy of atmospheric pres- 
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sure versus surface tension time alone will prove 
which theory is correct. ; 

With the Mucostatic System we obtain stability 
and rctention in an impression or base without re- 
sorting to any tongue, lip or cheek gymnastics. 
Muscle trimming and extension for seal are ignored. 
Flat ridges are equal to and often better than high 
ridges for rctention. They present a greater area in 
which to obtain surface retention (Fig. 5). 

Heretofore obtaining stability was never too much 
of a problem regardless of the technique used in the 
impression. The basic difficulty with which we were 
always confronted was the prevention of lift of the 
denture. Our concept of lift troubles was denture 
outline and functioning musculature. 

When we examine some of the better known 
techniques, it is apparent that there exists differences 
of opinion of what constitutes proper lingual out- 
line. For instance, we have the advocates, who teach 
that the lingual flange should be extended to a con- 
tact depth of the floor of the mouth when the tongue 
is at its mid-low position. Then we have those, who 
say that the lingual flange should slightly penetrate 
the sub-lingual space and remain above the mylo- 
hyoid arca. We also have those, who reverse the last 
mentioned procedure. (Fig. 6). 


indible and denture show- 
xtension of flange below 


NGES BEYOND THE BONE WIDTH 


The extension of the lingual flange beyond the 
bone width is of little or no importance. All these 
techniques are successful temporarily (and I use 
the word temporarily advisedly), when the maxi- 
mum power of surface tension is developed and the 
musculature does not offer too much resistance 
against the denture outline. 

(Continued on page 14) 
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(Continued from page 13) 

The only value the extension of the flange beyond 
the bone width has, is to give the base lateral sta- 
bility and prevent movement. One or two millimeters 
is sufficient extension to prevent lateral movement. 
There are no muscles on the ridges except frenum 
attachments and their relief can be provided for; it 
is obvious that this base outline offers more freedom 
for muscle function. 


A simple comparison relative to flange extension 
is the railway carwheel. Here the flange prevents the 
wheel from rolling off the track while the load is 
borne by the wheel and truck. The same principle 
holds true with dentures. It is the ridge which car- 
ries the load and not extensions into unsupported 
tissue beyond the bone width. (Fig. 7). 

While he was not the first one to sense that it was 
a problem, Page was the first to actively teach us that 
when we used impression techniques that displaced 
tissue we were on the road to failure. (Fig. 8). He 
was the first to point out that tissue, being semi- 
liquid, was therefore, elastic. He also made it clear 
that elasticity does not mean the ability to stretch. 
It means the ability to return to normal form and 
position after having been forced out of — He 
showed that tissue, being both elastic and alive 
would, inevitably, fight to regain and maintain its 
normal form. When the force used to displace tissue 
is removed, the tissue resumes its natural position, 
thereby unseating the denture. (Fig. 9). If the tissue 
is forcibly held and cannot resume its natural posi- 
tion, it resorbs and the denture becomes unretentive 
for this reason. 

Since Mucostatics demands a highly accurate re- 
production of the impression by the denture base, 
it was inevitably drawn to the proven accuracy of 
Ticonium bases, especially in those cases where in- 
tricate soft tissue detail must be scrupulously repro- 
duced. In Ticonium we have a base material that 
faithfully records these all important details thereby 
promoting solid stability and the utmost in surface 
tension contact which later results in the extraordi- 
nary retention attainable with Mucostatics. (Fig. 10). 


Another distinct advantage the Ticonium bases 
possess for Mucostatics is the thinness with which 
it may be processed at the denture borders. In Muco- 
statics this is most important. The average thickness 
of the metal at the periphery is less than a millimeter. 
This thinness permits the musculature to function 
unimpeded directly from its origin or insertion. 
Taking the fit for granted, this increased functional 
freedom, especially as applied to the tongue, is one 
of the first advantages noticed by the patient who 
acquires a Mucostatic base of Ticonium. By the same 
token the production of speech becomes automat- 
ically easier. 

My opinions are based upon the successful results 
of some seventy odd cases. 


The 
Dental Hygienists’ 
Corner 


We announced in January TIC that we would 
devote space each month to the hygienists exclu- 
sively. You were invited to write for this space, but 
we have not heard a word. Come now, let's have 
some articles and letters. This is your chance to have 
your ideas and views published, and widely read by 
dentists and educators everywhere. We will even 
pay you for them. 


The Dental College at Ohio State University has 
installed a course for dental hygienists, which 
should be a tremendous success. Ohio State is a fine 
school in one of our most progressive states in all 
matters, including dentistry. 


Miss Evelyn Maas of Northwestern University's 
School for dental hygienists not only gives valuable 
service to the school, but is a very important factor 
in hygienists’ organization work. Miss Maas has 
been a determined worker in behalf of the hygien- 
ist’s law in Illinois. She has had the bitterest kind 
of opposition from a tiny handful of dental politic- 
ians, but has never faltered in her efforts. A debt of 
gratitude is owed Miss Maas. 


Meharry Dental College at Nashville, Tenn., is 
the only school with courses for all the auxiliary 
services to the dentist, namely: dental hygienists, 
dental assistants and dental technicians. This is 
another example of real progress. 


JAMES Rosinson, Editor 


THE MAN who has not the habit of reading is im- 
prisoned in his immediate world, in respect to time and 
space . . . He is limited to contact and conversation with 
a few friends and acquaintances, and he sees only what 
happens in his immediate neighborhood. From this prison 
there is no escape. But the moment he takes up a book, he 
immediately enters a different world. 


Lin Yutang 
From ‘THE IMPORTANCE OF LIVING” 
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The mouths of people are generally from ten to 
twenty years older than the rest of the human body. 
There are a number of factors which influence this 
condition. The greatest of these is the apathy of 
the public towards health dentistry. ‘This repre- 
sents one of the major problems before the Dental 
Profession. 


Dentists and physicians do not make any money 
out of good health—only out of disease—yet, they 
are constantly trying to teach a careless public how 
to avoid spending money for their professional 
services. 


The whole story of Dentistry is written around 
two things—cleanliness and balance. The Dentist 
must first exhaust all of his dental knowledge, 
means and equipment in the operation of a sound 
diagnostic program. This is generally followed by 
mouth prophylaxis or complete cleaning of all 
teeth, treatments where indicated, and the removal 
of anything which may threaten the health of the 
patient. Now there is absolute cleanliness of the 
mouth. The next step is to bring the mouth to 
proper balance through the most delicate engineer- 
ing known only to Dentistry. This is achieved 
through the restoration of natural teeth as close to 
their original form as possible and the replacement 
of lost members by various dental appliances de- 
signed according to each patient’s requirements. In 
the ideal state, the mouth is perfectly clean and 
in balance. The artist always begins with a clean 
canvas and then pursues certain mechanics to insure 
esthetic results. So it is with Dentistry. Dental dis- 
ease, in nearly all cases, begins early in childhood 
and continues as a chronic disorder throughout life. 
The dental history of the average person would 
show that the mouth does not retain its youth very 


How Old 
Js Your Mouth? 


by Mr. James Robinson 


long. Little children develop dental disease in baby 
teeth and contaminate the food they eat, the water 
they drink and half the air they breathe. As they 
grow older, many are sent away to school to absorb 
the frightful diet of the average institution aug- 
mented by the consumption of numerous hot dogs, 
sodas etc. When they reach their twenties and often 
before, most of these young people have numerous 
teeth restored by Dentists. Some have become dental 
cripples and are forced to wear various appliances. 
By the time they are forty, the lips are a little 
thinner, the countenance more grim, the hearing 
not quite so good as it should be, the skin-tone of 
the face lacking in proper luster, while contamina- 
tion of the food, water and air continues. Gum tissue 
has begun to disintegrate and supporting bone 
structure to break down. Their mouths are now 
growing old very fast. They are past middle life 
and general physical decline begins without =e 
discernment. This decline is hastened by dental 
neglect. They are not going to die of typhoid fever, 
scarlet fever and other diseases more common to 
youth. They begin to die slowly. The body is being 
poisoned from tiny sources. Most people are aware 
of the rest of this story. 


People never die suddenly except by accident. 
Death is a slow process. So is the death of a mouth. 
The mouth is often the barometer of general health 
conditions. The late Dr. Charles W. Mayo stated 
that human life might well be extended ten full 
years through Dentistry alone. A great many per- 
sons look upon the mouth as separate from the rest 
of the body. This is, obviously, a serious mistake. 


The first school in all the world for the study 
of Dentistry was established at Baltimore, Mary- 
land. The course now takes six full years. Our phy- 
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sicians and surgeons may feel the necessity of in- 
struction in foreign countries, but the Dentists in 
other countries must come here. Here is where Den- 
tistry is practiced in its most beautiful and efficient 
forms. 


Two American Dentists — Drs. Morton and 
Wells—took physical pain out of the world for the 
purpose of surgery when they gave us ether and 
nitrous oxide gas anesthesia. Because of these two 
great American Dentists, you may move close to 
the valley of the shadow of death and rise to a 
happy, useful life. You may stand a little longer 
in the presence of those dear to you. 


Some people believe that when we invented aero- 
planes and steamboats, we brought magnificent gifts 
to the world. Look at the world today. These are 
instruments employed in the destruction of human 
life. Our supreme gift has been Dentistry. It is a 
pure medium for the extension of life — not 
destruction. 


With all our advantages, we continue to spend 
more money to keep sixteen million dogs alive than 
we do to keep our people's mouths from growing 
old too soon. We spend far more money for non- 
essential beverages than for Dentistry. We spend 
more money for chewing gum, cosmetics and many 
other luxuries. 


The average man spends more money with a 
barber than with a Dentist. In fact, men buy only 
25% of the dentistry supplied. Men are not smart 
enough to go to a Dentist. Men change the oil in 
their cars every so many miles, but never think of 
having their teeth cleaned every so many meals. 
Men insure their homes against all manner of loss 
or injury but not their mouths. Yet, the home could 


be replaced—a perfect duplicate . . . The mouth, 
never. 


The average person spends little, relatively, for 
Dentistry during a lifetime. Financial budget plang 
used by modern Dentists make the payment of Den 
tal bills much easier for the patient. 


For every hour lost by striking workers, sixty 
hours are lost to labor by bad health. What a toll! 


Little children should be taught that their mouths 
are lovely gardens and that their tecth are beauti- 
ful flowers. The gardens must be well-groomed and 
the flowers should spring from good rich soil 
nourished through a wise plan for nutrition. 


The shocking reports on mouth conditions of our 
young men entering the Armed Forces showed ap- 
palling neglect in civil life. But, what about our 
young women? What would their mouths reveal? 
They are our future mothers. Surely a nation that 
gave birth to Dentistry as a teaching should respond 
better than the record shows. 


The mouth is the symbol of endearment. We 
offer our lips to those dearest to us in the world. 
Why not offer a clean, sweet, fresh wholesome 
mouth ? 


If your mouth is clean and in balance, your hear- 
ing is defended, your smile is brighter, your enun- 
ciation purer, your breath sweeter, your system 
healthier and your life longer. 


Procrastination is the thief of teeth. When you 
allow your mouth to grow old too soon you are 
guilty of self-sabotage. 


How old is your mouth? 
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